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_ THE BLIZZARD OF '88 


by Patrick Hughes 
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“The snow fell fast and was caught by the 
ild winds and hurled everywhere . . . (it) 
ame with such force into the eyes of the 
edestrian as to blind him; melting . . . (it) 
ould remain frozen fast to the eye, so that 
was his constant work to protect his 
ght. The snow would follow the breath . . 
ito the lungs and... fill them with water, 
early choking him, if not quite doing the 
ork of strangulation.” 
This is an eyewitness account of the bliz- 
td of 1888 which affected one quarter of 
te country’s population and isolated a dozen 
‘its largest cities. It literally buried hun- 
eds of towns and villages from Maine to 
}aryland. 
|The blizzard cut off and immobilized 
Jashington, D.C., Philadelphia, New York 
ty, and Boston. Snowfall averaged 40 to 
) inches over southeastern New York State 
rr southern New England, with drifts to 
4' and 40 feet. In Middletown, New York, 
gowdrifts were reported to have covered 
Buses three stories high. The townspeople 
Bd to tunnel through the snow like miners, 
en shoring up the passageways with tim- 
t. For two days, frequent gale-force to 
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near-hurricane winds accompanied below- 
freezing temperatures which ranged from 
near zero to the low twenties over much of 
the area. 

Men, women, and children died in city 
streets, in country fields, and on ice-choked 
ships and boats. Over 400 died, 200 in New 
York City alone. Thousands more suffered 
everything from exhaustion to amputation 
of frostbitten limbs. Some wandered blindly 
into snowbanks and died quietly. Others be- 
came hysterical, shouting and cursing the 
wind, pounding the snow in tearful frustra- 
tion. 

The great storm buried trains all over the 
Northeast, marooning passengers for days 
and in some cases a week or more. Water 
froze solid in the washrooms, and there was 
usually little or no food. Card .tables and 
seats were chopped up and burned in small 
stoves, but the drafty cars were still un- 
bearably cold. Many left the trains to search 
for food or shelter; some perished. 

The blizzard was a marine disaster from 
Chesapeake Bay through New England. 
Some 200 vessels were sunk, grounded, or 
wrecked and abandoned. At least 100 sea-: 
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Av 80-inch snowstorm of 84 years ago 
e rippled eastern cities, took 400 lives and 
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men died in the storm they called the “Great 
White Hurricane.” Of 40 vessels in Phila- 
delphia’s harbor, only 13 escaped destruction 
or disabling damage, and at least 30 crew 
members perished. 

In urban areas throughout the Northeast, 
telegraph, electric light, and telephone wires 
broke under the weight of wind, ice, and 
snow and poles snapped and toppled. Rail- 
road and steamship stations were jammed 
with stranded travelers, Overnight, the most 
populous section of the United States was 
transformed into an arctic wasteland where 
nothing moved, an alien world of wind and 
white. 

Although the blizzard blanketed an area 
from Maine through Maryland and from 
Buffalo to Pittsburgh, it was in New York 
City that the great storm became a legend. 

Saturday, March 10, 1888, was a warm 
and sunny day in New York. Grass was 
growing, trees budding, and men talking of 
the upcoming baseball season. 

It began to rain Sunday afternoon, By 
evening, the temperature had dropped, the 
wind was rising, and New York City’s streets 
were coated with ice. The rain turned to 
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- snow just after midnight on Monday, March 
12. The snow continued all day, accom- 
panied by northwest winds that reached 
nearly 50 miles per hour and temperatures 
that dropped to near 10 degrees. 

Most New Yorkers first became aware of 
the storm when they tried to go to work 
Monday morning. It was a period of eco- 
nomic depression, and no one was likely to 
stay home if he could make it to his job. 
They started out by the thousands, but rela- 
tively few reached their destinations. 

The wind had swept sidewalks clean on 
the south side of many streets, while snow- 
drifts 15 to 20 feet deep covered brownstone 
stoops on the north side and sometimes 
reached the second floor. The wind was cut- 
ting, the snow blinding. And the storm wors- 
ened between 7 and 9 a.m., when most work- 
ing people were out on the streets. 

Men were blown off their feet and forced 
to crawl on their hands and knees past ex- 
posed areas. Pedestrians were sprayed with 
flying glass from shattered windows, and 
occasionally felled by falling chimneys or 
flying signs. Cheeks cracked in the stinging 
wind and frostbitten noses swelled. 

According to the New York Times, “the 

wind seemed to have a rotary motion as well 
as a terrible, direct propelling force 

slinging the snow into doorways and packing 
it up against the doors . . . sifting it through 
window frames . . . piling it up in high drifts 
at street corners .. . twirling it into hard 
mounds around elevated railroad stations ... 
as most New Yorkers had never seen before. 

For the first time in their lives they knew 

what a western blizzard was.” 

- Horsedrawn streetcars were abandoned 

all over the city, and the steam-driven ele- 


dreds of people jammed wind-whipped plat- 
forms waiting for trains that never came. 
Wealthier New Yorkers offered fabulous 
sums to cab and carriage and even wagon 
drivers to take them a few blocks or a few 
miles. Prices ranged as high as $40, but in 
most cases the conveyance bogged down and 
both passenger and driver were stranded. 
Sometimes the horse was rescued, sometimes 
abandoned. 

Those who did manage to reach work 
generally found no one else there or nothing 
to do. They had to turn around and try to 
struggle home again or find a place to stay 
in the city. 

Out on the streets, policemen were ad- 
ministering first aid to hundreds of people 
and rescuing drunks from certain death in 
snowdrifts. As the storm worsened, many 
had sought shelter in nearby saloons, which 
did a record business. While the loss of life 
was small, serious accidents were numerous, 
and many people were victims of exposure 
and overexertion. 

In Brooklyn, more than 20 letter carriers 
ere found unconscious in snowdrifts, and 
a great number of poor families had to be 
carried from icy, unheated hovels to the 
nearest police stations which, by noon, were 
lled to overflowing. 

Near City Hall, a policeman found four 
girls lying unconscious on the sidewalk. He 


vated railway trains were soon stalled. Hun- © 
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dragged each of them across the street by 
their wrists to shelter in a nearby hotel. 

Hotels, bars, private homes, and public 
buildings were jammed with people looking 
for shelter. Some eventually spent the nigh 
in jail on cots provided by the police, whilc 
a number of wealthy businessmen and bank 
ers found themselves sharing quarters witt 
skid row inhabitants; not a few had their 
pockets picked. 

With trains, steamers, horsecars, and fer: 
ries halted, the city’s only link to the outside 
world was the Brooklyn Bridge. Foolhardy 
pedestrians dragged themselves across hand 
over hand, clinging blindly to the railings 
as the biting wind cut them to the bone and 
blew their hats into the East River. The 
police eventually closed the bridge, for fear 
of someone being blown off or dying of 
exposure. 

By nightfall New York City was an eerie, 
abandoned arctic landscape. Not a street- 
light was on, and the streets were deserted. 
People stranded in the city knew nothing of 
those at home, and wives and children 
could only guess the fate of father or hus- 
band. Exaggerated rumors of deaths and 
disasters were everywhere, as the storm con- 
tinued unabated. 

Three hundred people spent Monday 
night in Grand Central Station and were 
still there Tuesday night. More than two 
dozen trains were stranded enroute to the 
city, with ten stalled’in northern Manhattan 
alone. 

The Albany Express was snowbound for 
48 hours at Hastings-on-Hudson, north of 
the city. The passengers\were so impressed 
by nature’s interruption of their daily lives 
that they formed an association called “The 
Snow Birds,” and resolved to meet annually 
on March 12 to commemorate the event. 

Charles Palmer, who worked on Broad- 
way, left Stonington, Conn., at 12:30 Mon- 
day, and two hours later he and 180 other 
passengers were stuck in an 18-foot drift. 
They stayed there for two days, except when 
compelled by hunger to send a foraging 
party to a nearby farmhouse. One of the 
volunteers was badly frostbitten and was 
thought to have suffered “permanent injury.” 

Among the passengers was a Mrs, Parker 
with a nurse and two small children. When 
her brother learned of her situation, he hired 
a tugboat and reached Sable Point, about 
5% miles from the train at about 10 a.m. 
Wednesday morning. It took him and his 
rescue party four more hours to plow 
through the snow to the train. Besides the 
four ladies and the babies on board, Mr. 
Palmer and one other gentleman were res- 
cued. The other 170-odd souls were still 
stranded on Thursday and, according to 
Palmer, might be there much longer, as the 
railroad had made no efforts to send out a 
rescue party. 

Back in the city, residents began clearing 
the sidewalks early Tuesday morning, after 
the snow tapered off to a light fall. The 
snow had packed down hard, and axes and 
picks were needed to break it up. 

Most New Yorkers left for work Tuesday 


morning before the snow shovelers began 
continued 
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0) The snow continued all day, 
jompanied by northwest winds of 
rly 50 miles per hour. (Bottom) The 
d swept sidewalks nearly clear 

ne side of the street and piled 
wdrifts on the other. 


king, burrowing through or climbing 
- drifts as big as a 60-ton locomotive. 
en windows, wrecked signs, torn awn- 
, and snowbound cars and wagons 
ted them everywhere. 
leighs, skis, and snowshoes became com- 
i sights on Fifth Avenue, Broadway, and 
4. main thoroughfares, and the city 
ed more like Moscow than New York. 
woman commented that it was strange 
ze sleighs sliding over snowbanks at the 
| of second story windows. 
here was suffering in New York’s East 
slums, where thousands of immigrants 
> crowded into the city’s shabbiest tene- 
'ts. Food was scarce and coal ran out; 
e was no milk for babies. Except for 
. and dairy products, there was no real 
| shortage. Supplies were scarce only 


because they, couldn’t be delivered. East 
Side inhabitants lived from day to day, buy- 
ing their coal by the pailful, their flour by 
the pound, their butter by the half pound, 
and their tea by the quarter pound. The 
stores they dealt with kept small stocks, 
which they replenished once a week. Mon- 
day was their usual purchasing day, after 
the weekend trade had cleaned them out. 
The blizzard made it impossible for the 
wholesale houses to deliver, 

Many store owners raised prices. Coal 
went from 10 cents to 20 cents a pail and, 
according to the Times, “Eggs sold at 40 
cents, wretched butter at 60 cents, the poor- 
est beefsteak—called steak only by the most 
barefaced mendacity—for 30 cents a 
pound.” 

Paradoxically, the blizzard proved a fi- 


nancial blessing to the city’s poor. Any man 
or boy able to lift a shovel could make at 
least double the normal laborer’s wages, 
Street car companies, street cleaning agen- 
cies, and many private organizations were 
giving work to all comers at two dollars or 
more a day. The biggest bonanza of all was 
shoveling snow for private homeowners and 
shopkeepers. Many men made as much as 
ten dollars a day, and all were paid well 
above scale, The shoveling was still going 
on by Friday the 16th, and the end was not 
in sight. 

It required thousands of men to clear the 
principal streets of snow and most of the 
laborers were recruited from the East Side. 
Facing removal of an estimated 20,000,000 
cubic feet of snow, Superintendent Green 
of the Street Cleaning Department remarked 
that the city was fortunate the storm came 
in March, rather than December or Jan- 
uary, when a freeze would have caused in- 
definite paralysis. 

Ferries began making occasional runs to 
New Jersey Tuesday morning, and elevated 
trains started running sporadically a few 
hours later. Many people were injured dur- 
ing the day from falls on the wind-exposed, 
glazed pavements and by mid-afternoon, the 
police had shot some 20 horses that had 
broken legs. 

On Thursday, March 15, with bright sun- 
shine and rising temperatures, a thaw set in. 
Soon ponds, puddles, and small lakes ap- 
peared and many basements were flooded. 
The situation was particularly bad in Brook- 
lyn, built on a series of hills and valleys 
and vulnerable to serious flooding. 

People who had been snowbound in the 
suburbs or country towns began to arrive 
in the city by midweek and with each train 
came tales of higher snowdrifts. The high- 
est reported was a 52-foot drift in the 
neighborhood of Gravesend, reported by a 
John McKane. Great damage was reported 
at Rockaway Beach, where new buildings 
under construction for the electric light 
company, part of a hotel, and numerous 
small buildings had been blown down. 

Many casualties were discovered during 
the days following the storm. The body of 
a boy about 12 years old was found in the 
snow at Cypress and Fulton Avenues, East 
New York. Although not identified, it was 
thought to be that of a newsboy who had 
left the Howard House in Canarsie on Mon- 
day and not been heard from since. 

An Irish coachman who had driven his 
carriage all day “Blizzard Monday” had 
died just after reaching home, and the little 
son of Baker Provst, who had started out 
on his daily delivery rounds on Monday, 
was missing and presumed dead. 

An unknown man was dug out of a drift 
on Fulton street and died at the City Hos- 
pital without regaining consciousness. 

Henry Henrihan, of Raritan Township 
in nearby New Jersey, left Milltown Mon- 
day morning to go home. He was “some- 
what intoxicated” at the time and had not 
been heard from since. When the neighbors 
went to his home to tell Mrs. Henrihan, they 
found her dead in bed, a victim of cold and 
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nger, and her children half-starved and 
zen. 

Samuel Randall, an 80-year-old Long 
and farmer, went out to the barn to feed 
; horse and cattle on Monday night and 
t his way coming back to the house. Two 
lerly women who had been nursing his 
k wife went out in search of him and, 
er a half-hour found him nearly frozen 
death, They tried to carry him into the 
use, but failed and had to leave him to 
ve their own lives. No other help could be 
ind before morning, when he was dis- 
yvered dead. 

The storm played havoc with New York’s 
st of pilot boats and other shipping. Ice 
i to be cut constantly from the riggings; 
anwhile, heavy waves sent spray over the 
sels from one end to the other, and the 
formed again with incredible speed. The 
ls became so stiff they broke like glass. 
iny crews were forced to take to the ships’ 
wis and were caught by the gale winds. 
e lucky ones were carried up on the shore. 
e of the yawls, a 600-pounder, was blown 
r and over nearly 150 feet up on the 
ch. 

[he NIAGARA, arriving from Havana, re- 
‘ted that Sunday night her deck had been 
‘ered with knee-deep snow. At noon on 
nday, a high wave carried away 40 feet 
her railing on both sides, swept away 
tilators, smashed cabin windows and 
ve in doors. The Captain called it the 
viest storm he had ever experienced. 
stain Murray of the steamship ALASKA 
} the wind “blew a hurricane,” and esti- 
ted its velocity at 70 miles per hour. 
ome 30 funeral processions bound for 
vary Cemetery on Long Island on Mon- 
' had stalled in snowdrifts; bodies had 
be taken into nearby houses overnight. 
eral horses and carriages were completely 
ered with snow, and drivers and mourn- 
narrowly escaped death. In one instance, 
arty of four had to be dug out and carried 
onscious fo a nearby hotel. 

fwo days later, an undertaker started for 
New Catholic Cemetery’on West Side 
snue to bury Martin King. At Bolton and 
ntgomery streets the snowdrifts were im- 
sable. The undertaker produced two hand 
Is, lashed the coffin to them, and pulled 
9 the cemetery leaving the mourners to 
nage the passage as best they could. 


Jn Wednesday, with the streets still 
ied under snowdrifts and temperatures 
frigid, Adolph Osborne, a wealthy law- 
,.applied to the court for a dispossess 
ice to evict Mrs. Mary McMahon, a 
ow, from a tenement he owned. 

I don’t dispossess anybody today,” said 
tice Kenna, to the cheers of the crowd 
loungers in the courtroom, which had 
ady begun to heckle Osborne. 

But I want this woman put out,” said 
lawyer. 

Well you can’t get it done through me.” 
But I want my rent,” said Osborne. 

I can’t help that. You will just have to 
a 

Jsborne left the court, “followed by the 
nts of the crowd.” 


The Blizzard of ’88 was not the most 
violent storm ever to visit the Northeast. 
Maximum wind velocities recorded ranged 
from 48 miles per hour at New York City, 
to 60 miles per hour at Atlantic City, and 
70 miles per hour at Block Island. The 
winds accompanied a severe cold wave of 
unusual duration and an almost unprece- 
dented snowfall. It was this combination 
that so indelibly imprinted itself upon the 
memory of those who experienced it. As a 
result, the storm became a legendary event, 
and many parents named babies born during 
its visit “Snowflake,” “Snowdrift,”’ “Snow- 
drop,” “Storm,” “Tempest,” and even “Bliz- 
zard” to commemorate the event. 

Other veterans formed clubs to meet an- 
nually on March 12, the anniversary of the 
storm. One of these, “The Blizzard Men of 
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New York City streets remained 
clogged with snow for days after the 
storm. Thousands of men worked to 
remove an estimated 20 million cubic 
feet of snow. (Photographs from the 
Library of Congress) 


1888,” was still meeting in New York City 
as late as 1941, to award a silver cup for the 
most interesting personal account of the 
storm, 

The Blizzard of ’88 impressed the Gov- 
ernment, as well as the people. The Nation’s 
Capital was completely cut off from the rest 
of the country for almost 24 hours. Said a 
United States Senator: “We cannot control 
the elements . . . we can protect our com- 
munications . . . wires now running over- 
head must be placed underground in urban 
areas and thus shielded from the caprices 
of nature. Not only are the overhead wires 
unsafe and unsightly . . . they are a damned 
menace to the security of the United States 
of America.” 

Within a few years, city telegraph and 
telephone wires did go underground. J 
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Snowbound in New Jersey 


Prenat 


The following is the personal account of a gentleman caught 
the storm during a Sunday visit to friends in Jersey City Heights, 
d of his attempt to return to New York City on “Blizzard 
onday.” 

It never for a moment occurred to me to regard this storm as 
thing to prevent me from getting to New York. I thought, of 
urse, that owing to the high winds and the isolated condition of 
- house that there was more snow there than anywhere else, and 
it as soon as I got out into the regular streets it would be all 
ht. The Jackson avenue station of the New Jersey Central was 
ly five or six blocks from the house, and J anticipated not the 
shtest trouble in getting there. . . . I bade my friends a fond 
ieu and started for town. It was still snowing and blowing . . ., 
d not a print had been made in the snow about the house... . 

A great bank of snow, piled up against the shrubbery lining 
» sidewalk confronted me, but I could see comparatively clear 
ley on the other side and I took a running jump to clear it... . 
he) top of my hat was the first part of my person to strike the 
yw, and my head and neck and the greater portion of my fall 
ercoat followed it into the freezing hole it made. This wasn’t 
asant, but with melted snow going down my trousers leg into my 
ots, I got out to the gate and into the “street,” and was then able 
discover the real snow. 

It was everywhere. Great piles of it rose up like gigantic arctic 
ves . . . in all directions. Every way that I turned I was con- 
nted with these awful mounds, I took my bearings and steered 
the Jackson avenue station. Every step I took I went in to my 
ses in the snow and every other step I fell over on my face and 
-d to see how much of the stuff I could swallow. The wind was 
my back and its accompanying snowflakes cut the back of my 
id and my ears like a million icy lashes. .. . 


I... plowed my way, jumping, falling, and crawling over the 
drifts, some of which were nine or ten feet high, and regaining my 
wind in spots where the snow had been driven away, and after an 
hour and ten minutes I got at the end of my six blocks. There were 
trains there, two of them, but they were stuck as fast as if some- 
body had suddenly dumped hogsheads of mucilage about them. 
There were passengers in them, too, half-frozen and wholly dis- 
gusted, some of them women. . .. There had been one train run 
through in the morning, but that was all... . 

I gave up the idea of going to New York... . My trip back to 
the house was simply awful. The wind was straight in my face and 
beat so in my eyes that I couldn’t see a rod before me. My mustache 
was frozen stiff, and over my eyebrows were cakes of frozen snow. 
My gloves were of kid, and by the time I had gotten halfway back I 
thought my hands would break off at the wrists. I stumbled along, 
falling down at almost every step, burying myself in the snow when 
I fell, struggling frantically up only to sink deep down again. Then 
I began to feel like a crazy man. Every time I fell down, I shouted 
and cursed and beat the snow with my fists. I was out there alone, 
and I knew it, and if I should get down some time and not be able 
to get up I knew that I might just as well say my prayers. Then it 
got dark. The wind howled and tore along, hurling the icy flakes 
in my face, and the very snow on the ground seemed to rise up 
and fling itself upon me. 

In one of my crazy efforts to forge ahead, I caught just a 
glimpse of the welcome gate posts, and then I laid down on my 
back and “hollered.” I felt as if I couldn’t move a limb if $40,000,- 
000 was held above me. Somebody heard my cries, and just as I 
was going off comfortably to sleep my friend came plowing out 
through the snow, and he and his man dragged me into the house. 0 
—New York Times, March 16, 1888 
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Survive The Storms Of Winter 


ictly speaking, the term “blizzard” ap- 
only to winter storms with winds of at 
35 miles per hour accompanied by con- 
able falling or blowing snow and temper- 
s of 20 degrees or lower for an extended 
t it doesn't take a blizzard or even a 
d storm to be a killer. Statistics show 
of several thousand people killed by 
sr Storms over a 30-year period: 

ut a third died in storm-related acci- 
3, primarily in automobiles. 

ittle less than a third succumbed to heart 
ks induced by overexertion in heavy 


out one-tenth froze to death. 

2-remainder died from such varied mis- 
as home fires, carbon-monoxide poison- 
falls cn slippery pavements, electrocution 
owned wires, and collapse of snow-laden 
lings. : 

AA’s National Weather Service has some 
estions for winter storm survival. 


e home: 

2 theme should be self-sufficiency—get- 
eady to live without normal utilities and 
ces. Assume there will be no electricity, 
entral heating, no deliveries, no way to 
sroceries, no way to get out for a day or 
and plan accordingly. 


Check your battery-powered equipment such 
as flashlights and radios; make sure batteries 
are fresh. Have an emergency heating system. 
Stock extra food, including some that requires 
no cooking. Look for potential fire hazards 
from prolonged use of stoves, fireplaces, space 
heaters. 

If you're not in the pink of condition, keep 
in mind that heart failure from shoveling 
snow is a major cause of death in winter 
storms. Remember that mittens are warmer 
than fingered gloves, that several layers. of 
loose-fitting clothing provide better protec- 
tion against cold’ than tight-fitting garments; 
that outer wear should be tightly woven, water 
repellent and hooded. 


On the road: 

Winterize the family car in advance. Have 
ignition, fuel, antifreeze, and exhaust systems 
checked. Make ‘sure the heater is working, 
that brakes are tight and in adjustment, tires 
in good condition, windshield wiper and 
lights working properly. 

In rural areas or when extended travel is 
planned, be ready for the worst. Have a car kit 
ready. Among items to consider are tire 
chains, tow chains, snow shovel, sack of sand, 
flashlight or signal light, flares, extra gaso- 
line, fire extinguisher, booster cables, axe, 


windshield scraper, external heater, first-aid 
kit, knife, compass, road maps, blankets or 
sleeping bags, paper towels, matches, candles, 
extra clothing, pliers, screwdriver, and adjust- 
able wrench. 

Before setting out, check the latest weather 
information. On the road keep the radio on 
for storm bulletins. Maintain as much gaso- 
line in your tank as you can, stopping fre- 


‘quently to refill. In remote areas, travel in 


convoy with another vehicle if you can; try 
not to be caught alone. When conditions 
worsen rapidly, seek refuge immediately. 

If a blizzard traps you on the road, try to 
stay in the car. This is where rescuers are 
likely to find you soonest. If you’re in deep, 
don’t try to push two tons of car out of a drift 
or risk a heart attack by frantic shoveling. 
Don’t try to walk out through a blizzard. Get- 
ting lost can be almost certaindeath. __ 

While waiting for help, keep the passenger 
compartment ventilated by opening a window 
just a bit. Run the motor and heater sparingly. 
Carbon monoxide is a stealthy killer. Try not 
to remain motionless for long periods. Exer- 
cise by clapping hands and moving arms and 
legs vigorously. At night, turn the dome light 
on so work crews can spot you easily. Keep a 
continuous watch. Never allow all occupants 
of the car to sleep at once. 
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